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no guns, tools or implements, except in rare cases, When runaways from the 
missions mieht carry with them a butcher knife orsome iron utensil. Some 


<ception might be made of the Indians in the great San Joaquin and NSacra- 


mento valleys, which, for many years, had been trapped for furs by the Hud- 
n Bay Company, and of thr Indians along the route travelled by the trap- 

pers from Orewon to California, who might occasionally come into possess- 
a knife or something made of iron. In regard to stone Implements, 

[| have never seen any eXcept arrow heads, spear heads and stone mortars 
ind pestles for pulverizing seeds, acorns, ete. Arrow heads were not 
made of flint. because flint 1s unknown 1n Calitornia. Nor did I ever 
see them of iron or other metal, obsidian being mostiy used, though som 
uartz or stone answered the purpose. The Indians in the depths of our 

o mountain chan allude specially to the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
fange Mountains «f northern California—were in the early forties as far from 

C1 ed as when Columbus discovered America. In fact, as late as 1844 | 
Indians in the Ccast Range who, till then, had never seen a white man. 


And there | saw the stumps of cottonwood trees, six or eight inches in diameter, 
which had been newly felled (as 1 supposed) with stone axes; for they had evi- 
dently been severed with a dull implement which gave the stumps the semblance 
of a coarse wooden broom, or about as a stump might look if a white man were 
uiry the 
1/1 7 } , : liwy ] 1 v that } : , +] 1] -e th ly : 
est Indians now living here say that the horns of the elk were the only thing 


le trees when they required 


; 
t 
} 
i 


to fell such a tree with the head—not the edge—of his axe. But on ing 
long poles 

r the roofs of their large sweat and dance houses. The bow and arrow was 
the weapon in war and to kill game. My acquaintance has been mostly with 
valley mission and ranch Indians. When I arrived, in 1841, even those in the 


vallevs had no such thing as a fish-hook and seldom a knife and scarcely 

axe or hatchet, but they soon learned to have them. I think it probable 
5 ] 1850 there might have been found, in the fastnesses of the moun- 
more remote from the settlements and mines. Indians in conditions abso- 


primiutir | should hav aid that all Indians, from the wildest to those 


t re most skillful in the making and use of nets and 
, rane S cords of a kind of milkweed rhe 
n hows nd seldom t] t ws, but 
( t poss rite nvt c m the 
: ; , ‘ Pr heen 
' \\ | sed pl IS41) that 
¢ = 4 1 come Calitor 1 even 
ower till \bout 1845 st dle 
was m t IR M tains—began t sk when they reached 
) Indians here were “Diggers,” or belonged to the “Digger 
lt men got to calling all Indians “Diggers,” and when they 
. vhich some thought no more of than of killing a coyote—they would 
Oh, he is only a d—n Digger.” as a term of reproach and degradation. As 
there is not. and never has been, a “Digger tribe” of Indians anywhere in Ame rica, 
l <uebmit that the term is a base misnomer and should not be perpetrated. Many 


f the Indians of California are quite civilized—manyvy even Christianized should 
they ke insulted by this ignominious appellation? People sometimes talk of In- 
dian tribes in California, whereas no tribes existed; that is, they had no tribal 
chiefs or tribal names. Considerable tracts of country, but always limited, spoke 
the same. or similar, dialect, and may be called tribes in a certain sense. But 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF THE TUNXIS VALLEY. (Second | 
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been lost in the must of ages, but whose power to enthrall him grew ever 


Stronger With the procession Ol years. We are irresisubly led to the con- 
clusion that among the red men the religious idea had become completely sub- 


merged in the ceremonial [he spontaneity of the individual had been lost in 
a debasing web oi ceremonial communism. (heir myths indeed remained like 
those shining plants which science teaches us are dead and yet nightly parade 
the glittering but soulless shadows of once life-sustaining orbs. Communism 
invaded every walk of the Indian's life. Whatever he possessed, it forced him 
to share with others,¥ although among some tribes horses and probably arms 
and personal adornment belonged to individuals, male and female owning 
their own implements lle land, however, was held in common. When he 
died his chiefest possessions were commonly destroyed at his burial. His wife 
and children were usually left nothing. Religion demanded prolonged and 
shameful mourning among many tribes for the poor woman whose husband had 
departed for the happy hunting grounds. In every direction he seems to have 


been compassed about with customs that he dare not violate and, yet, which 
forbade the possibility of individual progress beyond fixed lines, hence every- 
where we found the [Indians a degenerating people. A civilization blasted in 


} } 
+} +} 


tts generous vouth | e deathly germ of socialism, its age ever “looking back- 


ward” into the night of tra- 
dition, the future of the [n- 
dian had no hopes of ultimate 
amelioration. His highest 
efforts at civilization could 
not escape the ban of social- 
ism. The priestly classes who 
ruled Mexico and Peru main- 
tained the most elaborate 
forms of prohibitions and 
de basing paternalisn X ever 
the obverse sides of socialism. 

All mankind, be it red, 
black or white, dreams of an 
Arcadia where labor is_ not 


needed and selfishness un- 


known The modern follow- 
ers of Lalaam, cursing at 
present progress, point to 
his golden age in a com- 


munal past. But the finger 
of investigation, ever delving 
deeper into the mysteries of 
the ages, always finds the 
golden age of socialism reced- 
ing yet deeper into the elusive 


~ 





a See f 4 nact \long the centuries time has printed the immutable 
law of evolutio: t is in the liberty to variation and the guaranteed integrity 
of the individual effort that progress plants her seeds. Whatever unduly re- 


strains the individual under the bonds of a forced uniformity ultimately blights 


+ See Lucian Carr, Antiquarian for 1897, page 92 
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the whole collection of individuals. Such Aryan people as cast off socialistic 


communism progressed. lhe Indian, retaining communism, sank ever deepet 


in its hopeless enmeshments. 
An interesting treatise might be elaborated upon this subject, but to our 
yresent purpose it limits itself to the uses of tobacco, the occurrence of images 
£ 
The manner in which the religious idea was undoubtedly con- 
& : 
too 


and totemism. 


nected with the ceremonial objects just described is at present much 


involved in obscurity for any description. Regarding images Dr. Brinton says, 


“Idols of stone, wood or baked clay were found in every Indian tribe without 


exception so far as | know.’* We must not conclude from this that idols 
were largely venerated among the half-nomadic Connecticut aborigines. (nd 
we should hesitate to believe that such images as have been found represented 
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t\ \ ve t rty teet in heignt (an in case of the large ruin nortn Ol Mesa, 
. In the small s of this temy e priests liv according 
Cushing's opinion. Near the temple is another large structure devoted 

almost entirely to living rooms, and in these lived people who may be said to 
ized to the aristocracy or at least to the various orders and high classes. 

Ref leaps, Camp sites, numbers of three to ten-roomed dwellings may have 
eel upied by the common folk. Life appears to have been entirely com 
and as rders, observances and religious beliefs, it is not necessary to 


a discussion here, that ground having been covered by those who have 


special study of prehistoric times in the southwest Che objects found in 
t these 1 s, as will be seen by my illustrations, are exceedingly unique. 


Son f them approa the tvpes well described by Mr. Rust, and having been 
litferences. There is some simi- 


( 
larity between many of the relics from here and those of the Cliff D‘wellers’ 


region to the nort!l But the tvpes of Northern Mexico and those of this region 
more nearly related I am told that as one journeys southward the 

yecomes still more marked. Undoubtedly the Salt valley from its 

marked tl ntact between Cliff, Coast and Mexican tribes, 

e case it is not surprising to find the arts modified by both northern 

' s The lar parrot, monkey, etc., have been found in clay 

e; also the armadillo. Little idol heads and peculiar heavy clay cups 

' ' af , ' “and in the ruins The archi- 
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Axes are highly polished and the average type higher tha lat of the east. 


lhe stone effigies « wis, birds, animals, turtles and hum: eings range from 


exceedingly rough and ill-execut to those fairly w ma soit lime 
rocks are often selected and, hence, so1 { the efhgies appear t modern. 

fhe mortars and grinding stones are very like th thos st and of 
the Cliff Dwell egion 
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Fig. II] shows typical axes 
at the top. These are of hard 
stone matertals,usually gran- 
ites. They aresomewhat dif- 
ferent in shape from eastern 
axes, and more like those of 


rion. Just 


‘ 
~ 


, 


he Cliff Dweller re 


wlow the axes are ring’s ot 


ircular, perforated stones, 1 


stone cup and 2 stones w 


louble depression. T hese lat- 
ercan scarcely be classed is 
up stones.or as small doubl 
nortars. Paint may have been 
rround in them. Like many 


other things,they are open to 


J 


onjecture and speculation 


Ile third shelf are other 


ind Stranyver obDzectS | ( 
me near f center, th p- 
ightone decorated with lines 
may have som eremonia 


ignificance ; Ido not know 
whatitis, norcan I! name t 
ybyect tothe right, which ap 
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CORRESPON DENCE 
Editor American Archaeologist 
I notice in recent numbers of your magazine, communications on the different meth- 


ods among our American Indians of disposing of their dead; but I see no account of one 


method | have some knowledge of, and of the following as informatior f such 
information has not already been given to the public Some of the Northwestern tribes 
did formerly deposit the bodies of their dead in the branches of trees. When crossing 
the plains in 1849, our party saw a lone cedar tree standing a short distanc mith of our 
road, and some of us went out to it, as we iw some object resting on its low branches 
iboutaten or twelve feet from the ground 
We found it to be the remains of an Indian (or what appeared t ) in an 
inced stage of decomposition It was wrapped in a red blanket, and pported by 
e branches of the tree, with sticks laid across from one limb to another ver which 
is fastened or spread a buffalo robe I have conversed within a few da with two 
cld gentlemen of tl town, who were of the party Their memor is to where we 
were, like my ow! not clear One thinks we were on North Platte the recollection of 
the other is tl ve were on Sweet Wate My own men coincides with the mer, 
nd I tl t was the countr of the Pawnee |! ins we were passing FS rhe 
names o e two old ger men I refer to compal nr r. « rif 
Esq., and I Hart, Esq., both still living in Mt. Pleasant 
Some t} tribe n Oregon, in the long ist sposed of tl ! i in tl me 
mal I am not sure, but I think the Yack-a-ma I may not spe I nN rig ie. 
ny of the Oregon set rs of 1S47-8S-9 « }ean be corresponded with, more ex nforma- 
tion ma btained Lec ng to my information, there was a cemetery of | d 
of conside e dimé ns When the country became thickly peopled by whit he 
unsightly and odoriferous “city of the dead” was, of course, removed I think the process 
of spoliation was going on at the time the information of this cemetery was given to mé 
The body I saw on the plains was probably that of an Indian who died in transit, as 
there was no village near, and his companions took the most convenient method of dis- 
posing of his remains If this matter is already well-known to ethnologists, you will, of 
course, not publish this If not well-knowr investigation among old Oregon settlers 
before it is too late may be crowned with cess quite interesting F.C. PORTER 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
fo The Ar i1eologist 
I serd vou by today mail a small box of flint implements I have selected fror 
collection for your opinion as to their uses. They have evidently been used as tools ! 
not as weapons By examining them carefully you will notice that they are more or 
less olished by long continued use. No. 1, worn at the point, seems to have done service 
{ i drill, perhaps in wood: and No. 4 shows signs of the same use, though it n have 
been employed in drilling stone, as the polish is more on its sides than on the i 


In No. 7 we can see that the point and edges have been brought to their present form 
by rubbing on harder stone No. 2 is considerably worn and must have been in use as 
1 reamer. No. 3 looks like an arrow point, but was probably put to some other use be- 
ides; and also Nos. 5 and 6 the same. I had always been under the impression that 
implements of this class were invariably used as weapons for killing game; but I find 


several in my collection, like these, that were undoubtedly used as tools of different 
kinds I would like to have your opinion about them; and perhaps some of your readers 


may be interested in this subject sufficiently to give us their views also 


Drvden,. Va C. H. FLANARY 


[The flint implements sent us for inspection by Mr. Flanary seem to all have been 





originally intended for arrow points, and were probably so used until diverted to other 
purposes Many flint implements, with notched bases to facilitate their attachment in 
shafts or handles, were obviously designed for tools and never used as weapons; such, 
for instance, as some of the drills, the crescent-edged concavo-convex scrapers, et And 
others again were no doubt, made for weapons for war or the chase and afterward 
modifi for domestic or mechanical uses. Of this latter class are these received of M1 
Flanary, which, as he states, bear the plain marks of wear and services It is well dem¢ 

strated that when the points of flint arrow and spear heads were broken off the imple- 
ments were rechipped to a point again; but when this process had been repeated until 


the point became too obtuse for penetration, the flint was still utilized, but for other 
and different purposes.—-Editor.] 


To the Edite1 
4 RECENT MOUND DISCOVERY BY J. 0. SCOTFORD AND OTHERS 
Throughout Montcalm, Isabella and Mecosta counties, in the State of Michigan, my 
digging of mounds began in 1891; and the first discover I made was when digging 
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postholes the rm of Whitne ind Reinich, near Wyman. Then I opened a mound 
there and discovered the relics of a prehistoric race who inhabited this country cen- 


turies before discover y Columbus, and were partially civilized people who were 





somewhat educated, and I lildir represented by the pictures upon the caskets 
and tablets that were found in the mound Chere were sixty-seven different characters 
in their alphabet 

Description of mou! September 5th, 1897, I opened a large mound forty by sixty 
fee t the base and « vel et high here were six skeletons in the mound that were 
buried in a trench ten or eleven inches deep, placed under a roofing of clay about three 
inches thick, extending from the edges of the mound to its center. This clay covering 
had a basin-shaped surface, filled th charcoal and ashes, in which were heaped many 
object such as casket, three tablets, four pipe three urns, two vases and a bowl 
The cet contained a cup, in which were five pieces of copper coin and nine pieces of 
type These were on the altar-shaped structure of clay, with some pieces of copper 
plating and fragments of broken pottery, some slate stone ornaments gnd meteoric 
tr t 

Witnesses of the discovery of these relics H. J. Rich, David Anspaugh, James 
Walker and wife, Henry Stevens, Wyman, Mich., and many others 

Accompanying this paper was a page of drawings representing an ancient coin, 
obvers ind reverse ia tablet divided into unequal sections by lines, in one section of 


: tyle of the old Tombs 
prison in New York; and the other sections are filled with odd figures and characters, 
ome¢ f which resemble Hebrew letters. Then follows a drawing of the casket, a 


which represented an Egyptiar ke building after the s 


box haped affair vith Hebrew-like letters on its sides; and on its top, side by side, 
are four winged and crested sphynges with human faces These objects seem to have 


been copied from cuts in some work on Oriental antiquities. Next is a pipe of ordinary 
form, highly ornamented with dots and lines and zigzag tracings; followed by a well- 
drawn fragment of common pottery; and, lastly, a fine battle axe of the old Norman 
pattern, purporting to be mad f ‘“flinty slate,” the cutting edge measuring eleven inches 
rhe following is Mr. Scotford’s explanation of his drawings 


Ni l is a copper coin showing 2 sides 
No. 2 is the tablet 13% by 2244 inches, which is covered with pictures 
N represents the great casket, which is 13% inches long, 5% inches wide and 12% 


hich. which contained 46 pieces of copper coin, 2 graphite slate rings, 5 pieces of stone 
; ‘ 7 oppe ‘ ) ; 
N } nip? of ordir vith } oglyphiecs upon t! bow 
N zment of pottery 
No. 6, the battle axe, which is 11 inches by 14%, made of hard, flinty slate.” 
\\ ve written to Mr. Scotf i urging him to send us further details of his wonder- 
ful a overy for publication, with photographs of the relics—if they are genuine—and to 
w on us for payment of all costs and expenses: but so far we have heard nothing 
f r from hin 
It is perhaps this amazing find Pre Holmes referred to in his communication pub- 
lishe n our June number (page 153), as follows Speaking of fraudulent work, I 
think the most flagrant case is that developed in the western part of the lower peninsula 
of M igan It is a most persistent and unscrupulous attempt to mislead the country 
eving that traces of Oriental culture are found there This must be the accepted 
w of it unt Mr. Secotford consents to a thorough inspection of his pretended an- 
vith all attending reumstances by competent scientific mer Editor. ] 
! | \ hae £ t 
mely al geressive agitation now being waged in reference to counterfeiting 
’ T é S popu izazine eems to promis valuable results I desire to 
1 the suggestior of your rrespondents, except one, namely, the keeping 
1 | | t for “private circulatior In my opinion, such a method is fraught with 
of g vrong n! I ! inoffending partie 
he most sk ed archaeologist is not infallible and what is mor there are some 
vl neompetent persons wl lo not scruple to “pass” on relics not their own. 
xploite the neighborhood and assembled a collection slightly better than 
ul other in tl communit traightway tl become possessed of a strong itching to 
be regarded a iuthorit [ am very skeptical,” they say to the fellow-collector who 


has just taken with his own hands a fine relic from the mound where he has toiled for 
| end it to me and I w tell you if it be genuine or not.’ No wonder that that 


n ed and overburdened wor expert” is falling into merited contempt 
Now, the simple truth is that in all the United States there is not, perhaps, a single 
irchaeologist competent to pass infallible judgment upon every relic from every possible 


] ] 4 conce . of pert pit i frequently necessary to arrive at the truth. 
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rhe difficulty seems to be, not that counterfeits will not be de t t it genuine 
reli ic é } local conditior wl h remove the lal @; £ lineness, 
will be classed as frauds, to the pert nt loss of science Pr I ( i er’s latest 
on to the Lenape Stone to the ] t And ve pertinent Mr. \ rehead’s 
no lling attention to the conditio1 mn At 1 operating to! f ws of 
det natio1 Simil conditions I mucl f the gre f yet 
I f y st é thoroughly equi} i haeologist 
( for presents some difficult litions rhe aborigines here vy ied into 
innumerable bat having little intercourss h each other and speaki lifferent 
diads Each tribe seen to have el nto fo] r. ts n bent 
Strange nheard-of types oO 1” here a) istoni ad puzzling I Thus, 
tl lit e, the toms of the par tribe hich made the 1 even the very 
its genu ness \ partial instance e aborigines of the ge int I s having 
the illage sites along the Sacramento, Sa Joaquin, Stanislaus a! Mo mne rivers 
c! p yt lian to perfection r} irrows and knives are the most | tifull ind 
de t wrought I have ever seen—thei pear and lance heads f fully ar nder 
Tl n ¢ But rarely indeed w t hat these splenc a eapons were ther 
than as ornaments and articles of ceremonious nd showy equipage; the tray] 
the clu the sling and the modern arrow and spear hardened by fire, sufficed them for 
tl most part Their stone tipped weapor we ised on n emergencies and constantly 
f led with extreme care Consequent t the decease of the owne! vere buried 
undulled nabraded and literal 1 rnished by f Now, notice t in man in- 
stances this implement unaffected since its making by any servic : iried in eartt 
subject to annual overflow and impregnated with a strong alkal The cher il effect 
of the latter is to cleanse any stains and impurities from the obsidian and to preserve 
indefinitely, if it does not actually heighten, its appearance of shining newness. From 
mounds hich refused to yield up tl slightest token of whit ntact, and whost 
relics generally indicated great antiquity, the writer has taken obsidians showing every 
appearance of having been made within the week One not cognizant of these peculiar 
local conditions would find it “easy, conservative ar safe to rule them out on general 
principles 
rhese are some of the reasons wh he é possible that mistakes might be made 
by the gentlemen assuming, or being elected to, the responsible office of “passing on relics 
To admit the possibility of error is to admit that injury might be done someone, if a 
secret black list is kept for private circulatior 
There is another reason also, Mr. Editor, why I should regret a secret black list Un- 
fortunately, the makers and sellers of counterfeit relics have no corner on yuundrelism 
“Spanish honor” is not limited to the Spaniards. Necessarily the Bureau of Protection 
would deal with many not personally known to it, or only known “} reputation a 
quantity difficult to determine at long range The dey Sa very respectable person and 
wears good clothes. Carefully as the Bure certainly would guard it, the private list 
would be abused sooner or later for sinister ends Therefore I hope it may not be 
adopted Let no man be struck by a! len hand Let charges involving character be 
made in public only Let the accused be furnished with a copy of the indictmer! ind 
Fiven al nity to defend his nan He uuld not deceive tt publi ind in due 
time, if zg should be placed i eotyped list of rascals, which we hope The 
Archaeolos | publ n the futur H. C. MEREDITH 
Stocktor ( lifornia 
[We w inform o steeme ( espo! that the proposed ' st, against 
which he so « nestlv protests. will t e controlled bv the editor or blishers of The 
Archaeologist, but will be managed |! one of the first institutions of our country; And 
that it not adopted merely to “pass n relies, but to collect evidence of guilt and guard 
the pu azainst the scoundrels who are proven to be counterfeiters of American an- 
tiquitis nd the scoundrels who t as tl lisposil of the spurious 
products to the public We will assure him that is vet been made nd that 
none ll be made igainst this class of pett ‘ cannot be amply supp rted 
by the affidavits of respectable and responsib] And that no one will be 
siabbed in the dark; and that all the indictments | 1 time be made pub or placed 
where the ind the testimony upon which they rest can be freely inspected at all times 


‘ * y 


Notwithstanding the special pleading of our reverend friend—which we are not at present 
7 


lisposed to discuss—we know that fraudulent obsidian objects represented as pre 





historic Indian relics are now extensively manufactured in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico; that imitation “Oregon bird points” ¢ manufactured in Idaho, Washington and 
s 








everal other states; and that counterfeiting of various types of relics is openly 
carried on at Santa Barbara, Cal.; Tempe, Arizona; Galt, Ontario; Flag Pond, Va.; Jonca 


Mo.. and at many other localities, of which full details are being secured; and that 
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nti ire dealers in relic ind curios who gain the confidence of the 
sing in reputa publications and make a business of buying the 
ounterte ’ ‘ vhiel they swindle th ir patrons by repre enting 
g ! Tr} ‘ of e¢ or is worse thar pla n stealing or 
I ee! \ f ft confide his heinous traffic has been going 
I i ! ! tolerable ey which no laws have vet been 
\I ! Rradstreet ind othe ecret igencies to 
! } ‘ isto? Collectors nd archaeologists re 
} ; . hemeel v< fron vindle hy 
| " te ‘ té , , et 7) +) . 
| 

\ ’ 
] Vitl c 
, ' ‘ T ~~ 

| \ 

' ‘ ot ind 
H vol , ' rom Robinette. 
rt \ ( ‘ ‘ ty } nd 
’ ‘ \!T ' these said were 
S colle , had rted with them 
P ow ( ‘ Mr. Chapma! i, in 
~ ’ ) rT ? r | ‘ ( »)~- 
‘ Mr. ¢ I I M a man, 
’ } name o Souther! ollector 





<posing the frau ent prod ons 
4 ne ert 3a prison offense to 
CLARENCE B. MOORE 

© pril il towns in Antelope county I t is 

khorr é vhose waters have been kissed by 

i mar I lions of the finny tribe that I to 

vaters, whi e made it a desirable place for prehistoric man 

itior because e sup] great of fish and game of various nds 

t the re } if oO And thoug! ig have rap il ‘ ised 

the many geolog cl ges down to the present time, we still can 

mains of the « nd the buffa vhere men of izes past have 

of these a ! Near these feasting places I | found hundreds 

h as knive crapers, arrow lrills, pipe nd in two instances I 

e stone axes and two nicely-shaped stone mauls. I also have picked 
el f pottery ll of which may be seen in my collection 

n see that the tree of life has been planted on either bank of this 

! Lge ’ has shed its blossoms in the springtime and 

imn to make w for higher and more intelligent forms, which we 

nation t t econd to no other in the world But the tools of 

ke their maker passed into history but thousands of specimens 

) tio! el ! ere, | t} archaeology-loving people who 


ecure ! lection But, before I go farther, I wish to sav that 


ow was listing in corn on his farm near Oakdale, the lister threw 


flint tool viz: two fine hoes and the balance consisted of scrapers 
gx made of brown jasper I was in the same field, at the same time, 
ie find and that he considered them of no value,and with his 
it I cal i remarable archaeological find and have the same in 
@ 4 r of 7 ] 





oO he Archaeologist, in answer to a letter, I consider it a 
} 


the prehistoric man had never set his foot on the soil of Nebraska. 
is fact, I have already secured more than three hundred of the finest 

e finds, and I have already visited three ancient village sites, with 
f three others that I have not yet seen, all situated within six 

\r [| have been informed by a resident of Genoa, situated thirty-five 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. J. F. SNYDER, EDITOR, . - . Virginia, Ills 
Pror. A. F. BERLIN, ASSOCIATE, . Allentown, Pa. 
\ tmmunications for the Editor must be addressed to Dr. J. F. Suyder, Virginia, Cass Co., llls. 
tis admirable book, recently published, entitled “Introduction to the Study 
\merican «Archaeology, Prot. Cyrus lhomas adopts the view enter- 
tained by many ethnologists that the dispersion of Indian tribes on this conti- 


nent began at a point west of lludson’s Bay; and from thence the migrating 
tribes proceeding south divided in two branches; one continued south and east, 
gradually overspread the Atlantic region down to florida and the gulf; the 
other traveling southwest and tollowing down the western chain of mountains, 
with offshoots crossing over to the Pacific seaboard, finally peopled Arizona, 
Mexico and Central America. lhe question naturally suggested in accepting 
this hypothesis is, how came the early Indian hosts on the frozen western slopes 
of Hudson’s Bay? While ignoring any discussion of the Indians’ origin in 
North America the author very pointedly asserts his belief that they reached the 
valleys of the Churchill and Nelson rivers—that frigid hive from whence they 
swarmed—from the northwest; in other words, from northeastern Asia. If 
this supposition is correct it is as difficult to understand why the primitive Asiatic 
immigrants selected such a bleak, inhospitable and barren region for their future 
home, as it is to trace the route by which they reached it. After having crossed 
Behring Strait it is hardly probable they would have continued traveling di- 
rectly eastward, along the frozen and sterile shores of the Arctic ocean; or 
across the snow-clad mountains of Alaska, to the mouth of the McKenzie river, 
and then up that stream to its sources, in preference to the more southern route 
along the coast having a climate tempered and made more genial by the reflex 
current of the Japanese Kuro Shirow, or Gulf stream, and where food abounded, 
until they arrived at the mouth of the Columbia river before beginning to scat- 
l 





ter Over t continent. We are not yet quite certain that the Indian was not 
created or evolved here; but if he is an exotic—as is generally believed—the 
mat | time of his introduction into America is still, and may always re- 
main, a profound and insoluble mystery. 
he only aids we have in our attempts to unravel the centuries of past his- 
tory of this unlettered people are the monuments they erected and remains of 
their : ts, together with the more feeble and unreliable helps of tradi- 
ns al linguistic affinities preserved by their descendents of our historic era. 
Indian traditions, transmitted orally from generation to generation, and often 
embellished with myths and mythological fables, are usually confused, unintel- 
ligib] nd valueless Modern linguistic evidence cannot be relied on as a key 
to the identit f tribes long since vanished, who left no written record and whose 
history when living was beyond doubt a continued succession of roving changes 
f | lity, tribal intermixtures and divergencies. Prof. Thomas’ book is a 
fair digest of all accessible sources of knowledge relating to early America up 
to date Guided by his many vears of study and observation while in active 
work for the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, he has thoroughly sifted all that class 
of literature and given us the best deductions of the ablest minds including his 
own But, after all, the early movements and many changes of prehistoric 
\merican peoples, their local developments of culture and decadence; their migra- 
tions wna cettl mente nd «co ial rganizations vet remain a tangle d and ner - 
aiicahie riddl. 
Our author. who has heretofore gained some distinction as a theorist. and 


who s far advanced as anv scientist of the dav in the studv and interpretation 
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of Maya hieroglyphics, attempts to trace—by traditions, history, analogies of 
architecture, Gut... Lie deseent oO the p' ype who erected the great stone edi- 
hices oi Central America and southern Mexico, from those farther north who 
built the huge mud houses, known as the Casas Grandes, in the state of Chi- 
huahua, and on the Gila in Arizona. llis theory would appear as plausible 
as any that can be constructed with the meagre data at hand but for the one 
factor, time. Lhe evolution of art and incipient civilization of Central Amer- 


ica from a northern Pueblo source demands a great period oi time; for such de- 
velopment of migrating savages, whose probable tendency to sedentary life 
was no doubt often interrupted by offensive or defensive wars, must necessarily 


have been very slow. [he chain of progressive improvement from the Gila 
to Copan has so many links missing that it can only be followed by the aid of 
many extraneous conditions. And it is not certain that the Pueblo ruins of 


the north can justly claim higher antiquity than the elaborately sculptured struc- 
tures of the south—it may be are not as old. However, there is a vast terri- 


tory studded with remains oi ancient populations yet to be explored, which in 
the future may reveal evidences of a character that will compel radical revision 
of present views, and explain mysteries now seemingly impenetrable. In the 


meantime—until the discovery of an American Rosetta stone—the hope of 
science for the unlocking of America’s perplexing archaeological secrets must 
rest on the well-directed, intelligent labors of such students as Prof. Thomas. 


Of the many counterteiters of Indian relics who are now swindling the pub- 
lic, the worst iraud we have yet heard oft 1s one kL. W. Anderson, of Summits- 
ville, Tennesse lie is even worse than Levering, of Jonca, Mo.,—if such is 
possible—and makes the Robinettes respectable by comparison Not long 
since a collector in the state of New York saw his advertisement proposing an 
exchange oi specimens, and sent him a lot of northern relics valued at about 
twelve dollars. In due time Anders torwarded a package, on which the col- 
lector paid two dollars express charg ntaining a qu mess Of trash of 
Anderson's own make. (he most conspicuous objects that met the New 
Yorker's astonished gaze were two “genuine Indian pip newly e of clay, 
painted blue with black stripes, and the paint not yet quite dry; and a dish of 
the same material and ornamentation represented to be a | fm 
tery. With the New York gentleman tl S la S Te 
fidence that ordinary business prudence would have avert it the pers 
who will buy the bungling frauds turned out by su nscrupulous mbugs 
as Anderson and Levering, after having inspected the ol ts w ese! t 
be cheated and ts entitled to no sympathy. 

Chere is also one Cudney, of Galt, Ontario, in Canada, who manufactures 
pipes, slate gorgets, banner stones, etc., that are not quite suc! ire-faced 
botches as Levering’s or Anderson's: but are such obvious frauds as read 
ily detected by anyone familiar with genuine relics. [These bogus products 
of Cudney’s industry are represented to be art remains of the Neutral Indians 
he earliest hstorical aborigines of western Ontario. Let collectors beware of 
these wretched cheats. and al f dealers who offer them for sale 

Some tis ro the most prominent dealers In 

n relics throughout the count skine their advice as to the best and most 
pract means to be adopted to climinate from the market all imitations, 
nterfeits and spurious specimens offered for sale; and asking their co-opera- 
tion it vising such measures as might be deemed feasible to suppress the 
further manufacture of them, and thereby purify their trade a well as preserve 


the integritv of archaeological collections To these letters we have. so far, 
received but three answers We are unwilling to believe that all the others 
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esented only by a huge mound, were taken several hundred beautiful 








I now repli 
ects of prehistoric handiwork. They were obtained from the necropolis or burial 
of the pueblo, in the very shadow of which the dead were interred, not being car- 
ed away to al distance Almost every grave was indicated by a flat stone slab, 
which lay above a skeleton Many of these stones were perforated with round, oval 
juare holes. Some of the bodies were extended at length, while others had their 
nees drawn up to the breast 
Many vases and pots were obtained which bore strange designs, mostly representing 
mythological birds and beasts heir significance, as illustrating the mythology of the 
| to whom the pottery belonged, is ascertainable to some extent from the traditions 
nt among the living aborigines. One design, wholly unique, is painted on 
he bottom of bow On one side of the rim is represented the upper part of a man 
I yw, in the interior of the wl, are two footprints, as if the man had leaped into 
t eceptacl From these a line of footprints extends across the bottom of the bowl, 
£ ‘ pposite rin ehind a figure of the lower body and legs of a man crawling 
O1 ! ece of potts i isil a figure of a spider representing the 
1 ( vo I Ss n earth ge ess, bride of the sun and the mother 
( I \“\ tL 
| elaborate | er sticks, some of which were several feet long, and 
ow, gree! é ed, white and black pigments, the same as those 
é el nts rhe prized for ceremonial purposes quartz crystals, stone 
i Che were acquainted with bells made of 
hey | rattle f se 3, al vore fringes of shells on the margins of their 
£ ent l eremo! s they m: ise of stone slabs painted with animals 
I va \ e armé vit! ows and arrows tipped with stone and obsidian 
clubs, stone immers and axes. They made needles, bodkins and 
) il | ind ribs, which they sometimes carved in imitation 
women ere epts in the manufacture of earthenware vessels, which 
orated with elaborate figures in several colors They were familiar with the art 
g pot p ticed etching of the same to a very limited extent. They 
eir dead just beyond the outer home walls, and deposited with them various 
fferings, potte! ask ceremonial and other paraphernalia, having first 
nted the face and wrapped the body in matting. The symbols on their pottery indicate 
they recognized the sun and spider as powerful deities. They worshipped the rain. 
tning, snake, tadpole, frog and various mythical birds. They entertained 
i e life nd associated the dead with rain gods 
eleton of a prehistor man has just been unearthed ten miles east of Columbia, 
M ! rhe skeleton is not so remarkable as the vault in which it was found, 
vely é ind groun ind of wonderfully ingenious construction. Those 
»ul rthed the skeleton, which is believed to be that of a mound builder, are Rev. T. 
Pen! john A. Ford, Dr. La Master and William Crenshaw \ cut was made with 
! through . ind oam, of which the mound was constructed through- 
WV I W ‘ the cut was found to be twelve feet deep. Directly 
e apex he mound tl vault was found It was seven feet nine inches long, 
t x in s broad and two feet deep, lying due east and west, with the head to 
ed ith thin limestone rocks, forming a floor and walls to the vault rhe 
n was found in a more or less decomposed condition, each bone in place, or 
S ( . ymposition clearly outlining its position, excepting the bones of the 
Vhen the stones were taken from the vault the wali showed the impression of 
which it was dug. some of which were cut from the clay walls. No breaks 
ools 0 ' 1 were ind on the lining stones 
man of old was six feet gh or more in his moccasins, and came to his death 
me of lif While a the bones of the skeleton were found in position, from 
tt o tl itlas. the bones of the head were found to be either absent 
I f epara pla it the head of the vault. The lower jaw, a 
VI ) cay equal to anv other bone of the body, was all absent, not 
f \ oO be found The upper right alveola process, containing five 
is four t good state of preservation. Tne theory is advanced that this 
the upper jaw was detached from the fleshy part, and, therefore, resisted de- 
! in. Other teeth from the same jaw were found with part of the upper skull 
bone t othe) le of the vault The piece with teeth in it was found on the left 
of the body Nothing could have disturbed the body after it was laid in the vault. 


Roth the teeth found and the upper end. or the neck of the femur, indicate a man of middle 


rhe cut was made a few feet from the center of the mound, so as not to disturb 
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Under the date of May 2d the newspapers of Cairo Egypt, give additional information 
on the discovery of royal mummies made last winter by Victor Loret ector-general of 
the antiquities service This sepulchral room which he explored at Bibauel-Molouk, near 
Thebes, was a real royal hiding piace or “cachette,” having a similarity to the one ex- 
plored by Bruzgsch Bey at Deir-el-Bahar Besides Amenophis II’s body, it ntained nine 
royal mummies, the identity of which Mr. Loret has been able to establis! Tl belong 
to three different dynasties To the eighteenth dynasty, Amenophis II, Thothm: IV, 
\menophis Ili and Khou-en-Aten, or Amenophis IV; to the nineteenth dynasty. Si- 
ptah’ and Setl Il; to the twentieth dynasty, Set-Nakht, Rameses IV. Ramesi V and 
Kiameses VI 

{nother very interesting exploration was also made last winter bv A. Silva \ 

Jie made a six weeks’ trip across the desert to the oasis of Siwah, better known in 
antiquity under the name of Oasis of Ammor Since the time of Alexander the Great 
the tourists to this interesting ground and to the celebrated shrine of Jupiter-Ammon 
have not been very numerous, as facilities for transportation do not seem to have 
materially changed since that remote period. 

It took Mr. White nineteer days to reach Siwah by way of Moghara During his 
stay of a week there he collected some bronze coins of Ptolemy I (311-305 B. C.) and se- 


cured a few photographs of hieroglyphic inscriptions. On one of them is recorded the 
name of a certain Papa, royal scribe and priest of the twentieth dynasty (1200 B. C.) 


The next annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to be held during the week beginning August 22, is likely to prove a more than usually 
interesting one for various reasons. In the first place, it is to be held in Boston, where 
there is more culture and scholarship to the square inch, and less of sordid indifference to 
intellectual pursuits, than in other cities on this side of the Atlantic which might be 
named. Boston, too, 1s the capital of a region famous for its educational institutions 
and progressive ideas, if not to a greater degree at least for a much longer period than 
any other in this country. 

The fact that the American Association has now completed half a century of exist- 
ence will appropriately receive emphasis in the exercises of this meeting. There is mucn 
in the actual work of American scientists which it will be profitable to review, and a good 
deal of personal reminiscence that will be in order. 

Finally, the president this year, Professor F. W. Putnam, who fills the chair of 
archaeology and anthropology at Harvard, has been identified with the association in 
the responsible office of secretary for exactly a quarter of a century, or half the lifetime 
of that organization. It is largely due to his enthusiasm ana efforts that the association 
has grown to its present size and usefulness And both directly and indirectly the coming 
fneeting will recognize the obligations of the soci ty to so faithful a servant 


The ancient Egyptians made use of exotic as well as indigenous woods in their cabinet 
and wheelwright work; but the hieroglyphic inscriptions give us scanty information as to 
what these woods were It is possible, on the other hand, to reach very exact conclu- 

ions on this point by the chemical analysis and histologic study of the different remnants 
which have come down to us rhis is precisely what has been done |! Dr. Georgés 
Beauvisage, professor of botany at the Faculte de Medicine at Lyons. He has taken 
some pieces of boards from Pharaonic coffins and some utensils in ebony, and after a 
microscopic examination has reachea the following results The coffin lids, which w 

ent from Cairo and came from excavations at Meir, near Qousie! belonged to the 
twelfth dynasty they showed all the distinctive characteristics of yew wood, of the 
variety called Taxus baccata, that being the only variety of the vew tree known in the 


Mriental region of the Mediterranean basin. This kind of yew is not met with in Egypt 
or in Syria, and the nearest region to the Nile where it grows naturally is in the 
'anrus mountains of Cilicia. Hence 1t was from there that the Pharaohs of the tweifth 
dynasty imported it, unless it grew, in early times, among the mountains of northern 
Syria. In any case, it is evident that at that early period relations already existed be- 
tween Egypt and Asia, although we do not know what these relations were. Ebony 
filled an important place in Egyptian cabinet work, but as yet it has not been proved 
to what variety and family the habni of the Pharaonic inscriptions belonged. Dr. 
Beauvisage examined several ebony utensils which had been sent to him from Egypt, 
and found, after careful chemical analysis, that they were made of the Dalbergia 
melanoxylon, a leguminous tree which grows in the region extending from Senegal to 
the Red Sea, and not of the Diospyros Ebenacea of tropical Asia. 


Professor William Libbey, of Princeton University, will lead a scientific expedition 
to Hawaii this year. He hopes to visit and explore the burial caves of the Hawaiian 
kings of long ago. So far as Known, no white maf has ever explored them or gained even 
a good general idea regarding them. 
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